








Said the older missioner to the younger: “I often 
wonder if many young Americans are really willing 
to give their lives to the missions.” Replied the 
younger: “Americans will give their‘lives to any good 
cause, once they know of it and are convinced of the 
worth of it. But too few realize the great contribu- 
tion the missions can make to civilization. Our big 
job is to make them know and love the missions. 
Then they'll give their lives by the thousands!” 
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MARYKNOLL | <== 

can founda- 
tion for foreign missions « Cen- 
tral headquarters are at Mary- 
knoll, New York. Preparatory 
seminaries for the training of 
missioners are maintained in 
various sections of the coun- 
try. « The Maryknoll Fathers 
were established by the hier- 
archy of the United States as 
the national society for foreign 
missions, and authorized by 
Pope Pius X, at Rome, June 239, 
1911. « In seven large areas of 
the Orient—in South China, Ja- 
pan, Manchukuo, and Korea— 
Maryknollers are laboring 
among 25,000,000 non-Christian 
souls. e Our legal title is 
“Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America, Incorporated.” 
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BIOGRAPHER The 
author of Mary- 
knoll’s newest book, 
Daniel Sargent, is 
already well known 
in the field of let- 
ters. His Catherine 
T ekakwitha, hisOur 
Land and Qur 
Lady, and his recent 
Christopher Columbus have brought him 
into many Catholic homes. <A native 
Bostonian and a convert of some twenty 
years, Mr. Sargent has endeared himself 
to Maryknollers with his biography of 
the late Bishop Walsh, 4// the Day Long. 
MUSTARD SEED A little seed, spread 
among the delegates attending the An- 
nual Convention of the National Cath- 
olic Women’s Union at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, resulted in 
attracting hundreds 
of Catholic women 
in the States of New 
York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania to the 
mission cause at 
home and in fields 
afar. 
The N.C. W. U. 
has approximately ninety thousand mem- 
bers. Its president, Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, is responsible for the Union’s 
progress in the East. 
AT HOME Mission work, whether at 
shome or abroad, is one in spirit. The 
mere accidents of locale, language, and 
customs of the people among whom the 
missioners work, separate them, but the 
same Christ inspires both. Reverend 
Howard Bishop, founder of the Home 
Missioners of America, hopes to adopt 
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HORIZONS 


the foreign-mission technique of settling 
permanently in non-Catholic territory, 
and laboring among non-Catholics on a 
full-time, year-round basis. 

Says Father Bishop: “We Home 
Missioners of America are grate- 
ful for the exam- 
ple and inspira- 
tion of Maryknoll. 
God grant that, in 
the years to come, 
we may mean as 
much to the Church 
in America as this 
splendid Society has 
meant to the Church 
in the Orient.” 

Prosit, Home Missioners of America! 


THE STUFF 


Sports writers call Tom 
“the best halfback and the 


Harmon 
best back of all time.” “There is another 
side to Tom’s life that sports writers do 
not mention —his thoroughly Catholic 
life. With that fine modesty peculiar to 
most athletes, Tom thinks that Mary- 
knollers are “tops”. He wrote to a Mary- 
knoll priest : “The foreign missioners who 
make up the Foreign Legion of the Cath- 
olic Church arouse in me a feeling of 
admiration and respect. They have the 
stuff of which athletes are made. They 
give to the last ounce of their strength, 
and even more—like Father Jerry Dono- 
van. It takes courage to die the way 


he did.” 
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Wir has its purifying element—not only that resulting 
from »ain and misery shared with others, but also that 
from lighter moments shared in common. In every dread- 
ful incident there is usually some comical mishap that 
relieves the strain a bit and irons out the anxious lines 
on every face. This is especially good for us Westerners 
in China who have a tendency to solemnity and aloof- 
ness and who lack the natural simplicity of the average 
Chinese crowd. We like to feel that our restraint be- 
tokens coolness under fire and calmness in emergencies. 
Where others shout, we stolidly smoke our pipes; where 
others wave their arms and point out the approaching air- 
plane, we content ourselves with a squinting glance and 
a grim appraisal of its direction and speed; while others 
frankly run in all directions, we uphold our pride by 
sauntering—content with our estimation of ourselves. 

But the confounded plane keeps coming toward us. 
Somehow or other we must have miscalculated its curve, 





Others shouted as the bishop smoked his pipe. 


Ly MOST REV. FRANCIS X. FORD 


although the Chinese seemed instinctively to gauge it 
rightly. Our saunter changes to a brisk walk with an 
occasional hop and skip; a last look at the plane disarms 
us completely, and we dash along in a sudden spurt that 
not only winds us, but makes us wonder if it is not about 
time to resume those early morning exercises. 

If you have a fellow Westerner with you, there is 
nothing funnier than to watch his prancings—unless you 
are conscious of your own. It is comical because you 
have never seen him in the role before. “The Chinese 
around you are dressed—or undressed—for any exercise; 
their bare feet skip lightly on uneven ground ; they crouch 
and twist and turn, and keep on moving gracefully with 
speed. The foreigner, in tight clothes and heavy shoes, 
stumbles awkwardly behind them. His sun helmet bobs 
rakishly over one eye while he mops a cheek that scraped 
a thorn bush on the way; inevitably he steps shoe-deep 
into a puddle; and, as he dives into a dugout, he wipes 
the moss off the narrow entrance. 

In a hole dug for four, ten are already crowded, but 
they generously squeeze as only Chinese can, and fit you 
in. Of course the roof was built for smaller occupants, 
and to stand upright would be to lose your head, so you 
add the final touch by attempting to squat as do the 
Chinese. You manage this by digging your back into the 
soft dirt wall—by this time you are beyond caring for 
appearances. 

In the narrow tunnel your loud puffing drowns out 
the sound of the plane, and you have to catch your breath 
to hear it. But the sudden blast of the bomb, and the 
curious silence after it that stills all natural life, drive 
introspection off. You become conscious, in a detached 
way, of the centipedes and other insects shaken from the 
roof ; you peek out the doorway and notice how green the 
grass is, and how clear the sun; the hush of frogs and 
birds and crickets is startling for the moment. 

Then you glance at your fellow cave men and sud- 
denly grin, thinking of the sight you must present to 
them, disheveled and dirty. As though this gave permis- 
sion, they unleash an outburst of laughter. Your an- 
swering smile becomes a chuckle, then a full-blown 
laugh; and soon the dugout echoes and melts the sounds 
until you are one with the crowd. Laughter levels as 
surely asa bomb. As all scramble for the light and slowly) 
meander home, you feel closer to the people and under- 
stand them better. 
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MISSIONARY SESQUICENTENNIAL 


By REV. JOSEPH H. CASSIDY 


Tex old chapel of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
is a rare sight to an American Catholic, for most of 
our churches and altars are so recent that one can 
almost smell the fresh cement, while the gilt and 
brass have never had a chance to become beautified 
by the tarnish of age. 

Begun in 1791 by the Sulpician Fathers, under 
the saintly leadership of Pére Nagot, St. Mary’s 
Chapel is still the heart of a great seminary, an 
aging temple of our ageless God. Its Gothic lines 
are not extensive, but correct. Somber and dark, 
it is kept young with the ceaseless tread of youthful 
students for the priesthood, men of America coming 
to pray. 

The Fathers of St. Sulpice in Paris nursed the 
bleeding heart of France during the Commune. 
Pére Emery saw in his prayers a vision of the fu- 
ture. If France did not want the fruits of their 
zeal, the New World would. So the sons of St. 
Sulpice came to America. ‘They prayed and they 
built. They began the training of America’s priestly 
generations, and in the pioneer country of the new- 
born nation, they served as missioners—and in a 
number of cases as missionary bishops. 

As years passed, and such organizations as Mary- 
knoll were founded, the Sulpicians were in the van- 
guard with their encouragement. Such names as 
Abbé Hogan, Father Andre, and Father Bruneau 
are intimately linked up with the history of Mary- 
knoll. Nor is this the only claim that the Sulpician 
Fathers have on our gratitude. Many of Mary- 
knoll’s finest subjects have come from Sulpician 
seminaries, and were we to list the names of Sulpicians 
who have fostered and are today still advancing the 
cause of Maryknoll we should need much more space 
than this page permits. Maryknoll rejoices at the bond 
which links her with the Fathers of St. Sulpice and prays 
that that union which exists between the two societies 
today may be strengthened yet more firmly in the years 
that lie ahead. 

On November 11 of this year the American hierarchy 
will gather at old St. Mary’s and observe the one hun- 
dred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the coming of Sulpicians 
to our shores. We have a common obligation and shall 
be prompted by a common impulse to unite with them 
prayerfully and gratefully in an expression of appreciation 
for what the Sulpicians have meant to Catholic America. 

I knelt one evening recently in the chapel of old St. 
Mary’s. There were the young students from through- 











The sanctuary of old St. Mary's 
Chapel, North Paca Street, Baltimore, 
is a spot well known to thousands of 
American priests who once, as young 
Levites, knelt here, preparing for the 
day when they would go forth as other 
Christs, bearing His message to men. 


out America, praying. America may stand at the cross- 
roads, the reflection came to me, but, while young men 
pray far into the night at the altar of the gentle Christ, 
all cannot be lost. From such hallowed places have come 
leaders of strength and zeal, bearing forth the determina- 
tion that the kingdom of Christ shall reign in all men. 

From such hallowed places may there still continue to 
come, for many more generations, the same high type of 
priest that the Sulpician Fathers have given to the Church 
in America for almost one hundred and fifty years. 








PAID IN Foc? 


By GERTRUDE WINTER 


Bicvice: may I talk to you after school? All by yourself?” 
“Why, yes, Lily. Is there anything bothering you?” 
“Sister, my life is a big lie. I tell you my father and 

mother away and cannot sign my report, and so Mrs. 

Mok, my friend, sign it. Sister, that not true. Sister, if 

I tell you the truth, you not believe me. But I must tell 

you. I tell you lies every month. At first, I think all 

right. Now I know a lie isasin. I very bad girl. Sister, 
if I tell you the truth, I afraid you send me away.” 

“Lily, I promise you, as long as you keep the school 
rules and study hard, we will not send you away. Where 
are your parents?” 

“Sister, I have no parents. I tell you about my brother. 
That was another lie. Sister, I don’t know who I am. 
My real name is not Sung. My real name is Tam. Now 
you see why I so afraid priest will not baptize me.” 

Sister Elise could scarcely believe her ears at the story 
which Lily told. When she was two years old, her fa- 
ther, a very poor farmer in a distant village, had died. In 
order to give her husband a becoming funeral, Lily’s 
mother had sold her daughter to some Canton people who 
ran a tea shop. The child had been given their name and 
worked for them as a Mui Tsai, or slave girl. When 
she had become old enough, she waited upon guests. One 
day a kind young gentleman told her that her voice and 
lauch reminded him of his sister who had died of tuber- 
culosis just a month before. He called her Lily, his sis- 
ter’s name, and came to the tea house daily to talk to her. 
After a short time, he went to her mistress and asked to 
ransom Lily,,explaining that he could find lodgings for 
her with a married schoolteacher and, for the sake of his 
dead sister, give her a good education. 

Lily was very happy with Mrs. Mok, the teacher, and 
quickly caught up with the Chinese curriculum. Mr. 
Sung often went to see her, and soon he was so delighted 
with her progress that he asked her if she would like to 
learn English. ‘That was how she had come to the 
Sisters’ school. Lily could scarcely believe that so much 
good could come to one poor girl. 

Then one day a letter came from her kind friend, say- 
ing that his parents were coming to the city to celebrate 
the marriage they had pre-arranged for him. He assured 
her that he would continue to send her the monthly allow- a 
ance so that she might finish school. and 

“And you do not see him any more?” asked Sister, seer 
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alarmed at the compromis- 
ing situation in which the girl 
was placed. 

“No, Sister. He married now, 
and he very afraid somebody 
talk about us. So he sends check 
to Mrs. Mok each month.” 

“But, Lily, I’m afraid if you become a Catholic you 
‘an’'t accept his money. You’re a grown girl now.” 

“But, Sister, what shall I do? I have nobody. He 
pay Mrs. Mok for keeping me. If I finish school, I can 
get a job. I can’t go back to tea house, Sister.” And 
Lily began to cry. 

“Have you told Mr. Sung that you would like to be 
a Catholic?” 

“Yes, Sister. I wrote to him and sent him a catechism. 
He say he very glad; he, too, like be Catholic, but not yet.” 

“Well, Lily, I’m glad you told me all this. May I 
ask Father Braga about it? He would have to know 
before he could baptize you.” 

“Yes, Sister. That’s why I tell you. 
him. I hope I can be baptized.” 

But Lily was not baptized — not 
that spring, nor for several years. 
Father Braga decided she might ac- 
cept the monthly allowance as a beg- 
gar accepts the gifts of a rich man, 
without feeling bound by the gift, but 
that she should wait for baptism until 
she could support herself. 

Lily accepted the long wait in the 
same patient, grateful way that she 
had met each new event in her precari- 
ous life; but her ambition to reach an 
independent existence was whetted, 
and by hard study she was able to 
earn double promotions and get her 
school certificate in four years. 

Then she entered training as a 
nurse, happy indeed to baptize dying 
babies and instruct dying adults. She 
no longer accepted the monthly al- 
lowance from Sung Li Kweng, but 
she prayed for her benefactor and 
begged the good God to reward him 
for all his goodness to her. 

Easter Sunday came. Lily had been 
baptized and had received the Lord of 
Life that very morning. She had re- 
membered to pray for everyone who 
had befriended her since childhood, 
but most of all she prayed for Sung 
Li Kweng. She was on duty from 
noon until eight o’clock that Sunday, 
and patients wondered why she 
seemed so happy. 

At six o’clock she was called to the 
accident ward. A gentleman had been 
brought in in a dying condition. Be- 


I very shy to tell 


The debt could not be 
paid in dollars, but Lily 
found a far better way 


It was not a new story 
she told, but one as 
varied as the lichen- 
covered pagodas of 
the land of her birth. 
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side the dying was Lily’s chosen 
place. No fear deterred her— 
certainly not on this her happy 
day. Perhaps God would let 
her win another soul for His 
Kingdom. She took charge at 
once of — why! — the bleeding 
patient was Sung, her best friend! 

“Lily, you here? Where am 1? What has happened ?” 

“Li, you are in the hospital. You have been hurt in 
an accident; the doctors say you have very little chance. 
Li, I was baptized this morning. Li, do you still want 
to be a Catholic?” 

“Yes, Lily, I do. I do want to die a Catholic.” 

“T will call the priest and be right back.” 

An hour later Lily came from the sick room, her eyes 
filled with tears but her face smiling. She was still hold- 
ing a crucifix in her hand. Slowly she raised it to her 
lips, and whispered, ‘““Thank you, Jesus, for Your birth- 
day present, the granting of my First Holy Communion 
wish.” 



















IN OLD KWAMGTUNG 


By REV. GEORGE L. KROCK 
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He put his hand to the work; he laid foundations well. 


I. is heartening to reflect that Maryknoll has been blessed 
with a mission field in Kwangtung, for this province 
looms large in the history of Chinese missions. Xavier 
died on Sancian, an island off its coast, and Matteo Ricci 
set up his first mission in Shiuking, the capital of this 
province, in 1583. 

Father Ricci’s six years here were difficult, for he was 
regarded with suspicion, and was faced with the problem 
of presenting to the mandarins and educated men their 
first knowledge of the true Faith. They looked upon 
outsiders as barbarians, and were unwilling to believe 
that anything so important as a true religion could be 
known to the outside world and not to China. So Ricci 
began by patiently showing them that there were other 
things they did not know. He had with him clocks, as- 
tronomical instruments, oil paintings, and a map of the 
world. The literati were amazed! Thenceforth they 


listened to what he had to say: here was an educated 
man, living an admirable life, and teaching a high moral 
code—a Confucius come from the West, and speaking 
their own language. 

In spite of the number of baptisms he administered 
here, Ricci always had in mind the importance of striking 
roots in the Imperial capital, Peking. Finally, a mandarin 
about to start for Peking consented to include Ricci in his 
suite, and the long journey began in May, 1595. By 
sedan chairs they went over the mountains, in the heat. 
Wherever possible they traveled by boat, plagued with 
mosquitoes. They were shipwrecked. When they reached 
Nanking, the mandarin’s courage at the prospect of in- 
troducing a foreigner into the Forbidden City failed, so 
he went on, leaving Ricci behind. 

After three attempts, Ricci succeeded in reaching 
Peking in 1600. He was well received by the Emperor, 
Wan Li, to whom he presented chiming clocks, a clavi- 
chord, paintings of Our Lord and Our Lady, and the 
wonderful map of the world. These treasures, which 
he had guarded through the long years, were a bit worn 
by their travels, for he had always used them to interest 
the mandarins and literati in order to gain a hearing. 
Now as they lay before the Dragon Throne, they were 
serving their ultimate purpose. 

Ricci’s knowledge of astronomy and mathematics, his 
fame as a linguist, and his ease in writing Chinese char- 
acters, attracted all the courtiers. Most of all, his moral 
teachings started some deep thinking in court life. 

Father Ricci at that time was a man of forty-eight 
years, vigorous, zealous. ‘Tall, with a long, white beard, 
and wearing a high, four-cornered hat, he was of com- 
manding appearance. He looked about him. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years had elapsed since Tamerlane had 
closed the doors of China. There remained no vestige 
of the alleged thirty thousand Christians left by the ef- 
forts of Montecorvino. And now Ricci was watching the 
twilight of the Ming Dynasty. This time the founda- 
tions of Christianity must be laid well. He saw an un- 
equaled and unrepeatable opportunity, and he made the 
most of it. He could speak with the literati on their 
own ground; nay more, he had for a background all the 
wisdom of the West to attract them. He put his hand to 
the work, and he laid the foundations well. Kwangtung 


Maryknollers now reap the fruit of his labors. 





The Holy Father's Mission Intention for November: 


For the conversion of apostates 
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THE LEPTLE BROWN COW 


By REV. JOSEPH P. McGINN 





Séc's like the Lam family of Kochow—they are such That set them both to thinking, and their mutual 
ted colorful people. ‘They really do not hail from this thoughts turned to the missioner, as the Midas of all 
ral “sneeze” village, but from another town not too far dis- creation. 
ing tant—Deep Mud. When I first met the Lams I was Their proposition seemed a good one to us: we could 

particularly pleased with their names: the father is Grow- further a Catholic marriage, and at the same time have 
red ing Prosperity; the mother, Fragrant Blossom; and the a peripatetic lawn mower—our grass was getting deep. 
ing son, Jim the Peddler. Even the Lam’s cow, Kam Tak, So it was that Golden Virtue came to live in our front 
arin was well named Golden Virtue. It was a little brown yard. She proved to be quite an attraction. Visiting 
his cow, and this is the story of how it came to the mission. farmers— Christian and non-Christian — emphatically 

By Mr. Lam felt the time had come when Jim the Peddler termed her the “best-looking critter” in all Mauming. 

eat. should take to himself an “inner-apartment person”—to Shame-the-Flowers and Peddler Jim are safely, hap- 
vith — wit, a wife, a Catholic, but where to find one? pily married and have probably forgotten all about the 
shed An equally flowery family was the house of Taai, some little brown cow. But not (Continued on page 27) 
-in- eighteen miles over the prairies. Mrs. Shining Bright- 

1, so ness Taai had just the daughter—a good, husky, convent- 

trained, moderately intelligent daughter, Shame-the-Flow- 
hing ers. Papa and Mamma Taai were willing, and so was 
eror, — the unshrinking violet. So the first hurdle was vaulted. 
lavi- § But now Growing Prosperity Lam, in spite of his 
| the — mame, wondered whence was coming the money to clinch 
thich B such a bargain! “We can sell the big hog,” prompted 
worn his wife, “and negotiate a small loan from your uncle.” 
rest ff “But we'd still be $180 short,” reminded Growing 
ring. [B Prosperity. “There’s nothing else but the little brown 
were [| cow—we'll have to put her on the block.” 

j “Who in the world could ever afford to pay that much 
s, his for a cow,” asked Mamma, “except the Spiritual Fa- 
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Mrs. Taai had just the girl—a good Cath- 
olic, in good health and convent-trained. 
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Father Lynch welcomes a Bishop of India, Monsignor Thomas. 
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HERALDS 


l. every era cooperation in the 
spread of the kingdom of God is af- 
fected in different ways and with 
varying instruments, but always at 
the price of hard struggle and in- 
domitable patience. The role of our 
age seems to be to provide numerous 
native priests for the missions. Their 
knowledge of the language and one- 
ness in thought and sympathy with 
their countrymen, make them ad- 
mirably fitted to instill the Faith 
into the minds of their people. They 
know the best methods to follow. 
Hence it frequently happens that 
the native priest will get a hearing 
where a foreign priest could never 
gain entrance. 

In the encyclicals Afaximum Ilud 
and Rerum Ecclesiae, Popes Bene- 
dict XV and Pius XI have not been 
innovators in the theological mean- 
ing of Holy Orders. They have 
corrected, however, the all-too-com- 
mon view that the priest is a mem- 
ber of a privileged caste and the 
priesthood a favor. With a super- 
natural optimism, Pius XI repeated 
in Rerum Ecclesiae that the native 
priesthood must be organized every- 
where, and that no race should be 
excluded from the divine invitation 
to the priesthood. Thus he, as Saint 
Peter’s successor, kept alive the 
vision of Joppa and refused to dis- 
tinguish and divide what the omnip- 
otent God had sanctified and united. 

We in Christian countries, blessed 
with a sufficient number of priests, 
may be tempted at times to forget 
the needs of the less-favored parts 
of the world where native priests 
are few and vocations plentiful. Let 
us look abroad to the fields ripe for 
the harvest, where there are not la- 
borers to gather it. Four fifths of 
the human race live in lands subject 
to the Sacred Congregation of Prop- 
aganda. They are our brothers in 
Christ, redeemed by His Precious 
Blood and destined to partake of 
His sacraments and share the same 
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eternal home as we. 

Many of these pagans are men of good 
will who would eagerly accept Christi- 
anity were it made known to them by 
their anointed kinsmen. Can we not, 
therefore, encourage this form of mission 
action, and by our prayers and alms help in the formation 
of the native clergy in mission lands?) The most fruitful 
means of sharing in the work of the missions is to help 
the Pontifical Society of Saint Peter the Apostle to pro- 
vide education and support for native priests. 

Maryknoll’s magnificent efforts have already borne 
fruit in the Orient: in six native seminaries, 319 students 
are being prepared for the priesthood; and 29 native 
priests are already engaged in the apostolate. Their ranks 
would be considerably increased, if our American Cath- 
olics were aware of the tremendous cost clerical educa- 
tion entails. After elementary school, some fourteen years 
must be passed in a seminary before the native candidate 
is called to major orders, and all this time he must be fed 
and clothed and sheltered with funds from general head- 
quarters in the United States. When billions of dollars 
are being spent to arm man against man, could not a little 
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every land. 
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A native priesthood must be organized everywhere, in 


No. race can be or ever should be execlud- 


the divine invitation: Come, follow Me?! 


be spared—a small monthly or annual offering—to pre- 
pare native heralds of the Prince of Peace? 

The native clergy is not a mere adjunct of mission ac- 
tivity, but an indispensable instrument for making a people 
worthy of God. Until such a clergy is developed, the 
Church is nowhere permanently established. 

‘The question is of pressing urgency now because of the 
war in Europe and because of the rising tide of exag- 
gerated nationalism, which Pius XI clearly recognized a 
decade ago. “Never in my lifetime,” said a prominent 
mission leader to me recently, ‘has it seemed so vitally 
important as it does today that this work of the native 
clergy should be valiantly and vigorously continued.” 

Never, we may add, has it seemed so important that 
the Catholic Church in the missions should be represented 
and served by numerous native priests of deep learning, 
inflexible courage, and lively faith and piety. 





Priests in the making. African seminarians with their teachers 
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A GOLDEN Chain 


* nc Mr. Ono was a stranger in Saiho, having moved 
from Japan to South Korea to find employment. After 
he had worked several months with a Catholic watch- 
maker, he contracted tuberculosis of the lungs. The doc- 
tors recommended hospitalization, but, rather than return 
to Japan, the young man sought admittance to the gov- 
ernment hospital in Heijo, Korea. 

Even with hospital treatment, however, Ono San’s 
condition grew steadily worse. He wrote to his father in 


E By REV. ARTHUR F. ALLIE 


Japan, telling of his hopeless condition and of his inten- 
tion to commit suicide. ‘The father’s reply came without 
delay, advising the sick man to be calm and to put all such 
thoughts out of his mind; rather, the father suggested, he 
should prepare his soul for eternity. To that end, the 
older man suggested that his son investigate the various 
religions in the Heijo section, and choose one. It would 
not matter what particular one he should select, added 
the father, provided it proved good for the soul. 


There were a few Catholics among the nurses of the big government hospital, and they shared their faith generously. 
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Some people make many prom- 
ises and as quickly forget 
them. Young Mr. Ono, though, 


proved to be the exception 


Little Miss Shima, a Catholic nurse, happened to be in 
charge of the ward where Ono San lay, fretful and de- 
spairing. 

Sometime ago Father Steinbach, of the Maryknoll 
Heijo Mission, had given Miss Shima a number of 
medals to distribute to patients in the different rooms in 
her department. When she had given one to Ono San, he 
had asked her to explain the meaning of the pictures of 
Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin which were stamped 
on the medal. Later that very same day, he received his 
father’s letter advising him to interest himself in some 
religion. ‘The coincidence impressed itself upon the sick 
man and upon Miss Shima as being nothing less than 
providential. He decided then and there to become a 
Catholic. 

Father Steinbach and the Maryknoll Sisters from the 
nearby church visited the new catechumen frequently, 
and a number of the local Japanese Christians called to 
encourage him in his resolution. With each succeeding 
day the young man’s physical strength waned, until he 
was barely able to whisper. But, with the loss of bodily 
strength, his faith grew stronger and stronger. He never 
tired of hearing about Our Lord and heaven. His was 
perfect, unquestioning faith, and he counted the days until 
he should be in paradise. 

One week before he died, he said to Father Steinbach: 
“Father, you have made me very happy. by teaching me 
the true Faith. Perhaps tomorrow, or the next day, I 
shall be in heaven. I won’t forget you, or all the good 
friends who have been so kind to me. I promise you, 
when I get to heaven, I will convert the next man who 
occupies this bed after I die.” 

Ono San died peacefully that afternoon. One half hour 
after he had departed this life, his bed was occupied by 
another patient. 

Father Steinbach looked into the room the next day, 
and saw the new man—a bearded Korean—sitting up in 
the bed that Ono San had occupied. “I am the Spiritual 
Father from the Catholic church. I have come to inquire 
about your health,” the missioner began. 

“I am Hasegawa,” said the patient, “and I want to 
speak with you about the Catholic religion. My parents 
selong to your Church, but I have been living in Japan, 
and I have had no opportunity to study the Catholic doc- 
trine. I shall be very happy to study while I am in the 
hospital.” 

Hasegawa began his study of the catechism, and soon 
nade rapid progress. After some time he was sufficiently 
vell to be released from the hospital and sent to his home 
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He was a Japanese student from the commercial school. 


in Heijo. Before going he promised Father Steinbach 
that he would continue his study of the catechism. 

He not only kept that promise, but also read some of 
the best Japanese books explaining the Catholic doctrine. 

“T cannot tell you how happy I am,” this Korean con- 
vert told Father Steinbach recently. “As soon as I am 
baptized and able to go to work again, I am going to de- 
vote all my spare time helping you to spread the Faith, 
so that others can share this great happiness with me.” 

Some time later Father was once more making his 
rounds of the hospital, looking for new souls to save, 
when he met Ono San’s former nurse, Miss Shima. 

“Have you been in to see the man who is now occupy- 
ing Ono San’s bed?” she inquired. “He tells me he 
wants to be a Catholic.” 

“Yes! He has already begun to study the doctrine. 
You know Ono San promised that when he got to heaven 
he would convert the next man who occupied his bed. 
He has kept his promise.” 

“How wonderful! Come with me. ... I have another 
patient for you. He is a young student from the commer- 
cial school. I have been telling him about our religion. 
I told him he ought to become a Catholic like Ono San.” 

And so the golden chain is being wrought, with each 
new link, by Ono San from his place in paradise. 














A: the Marseille Fair this September there was a Mis- 
sion [-xposition setting forth the work of Catholic mis- 
sioners in the French colonies. Nine divisions represented 
the nine colonies of the French Empire. Forty mission 
communities of priests and Sisters participated. Thus 
France looks forward to a continuation of her life as an 
empire, and the French people continue their ardent in- 
terest in the conversion of souls in their colonies. In 
view of the evil days which have fallen upon this country 
and this people, it is heartening to see this interest. 

From the French colonies themselves, comes news that 
is reassuring, not because it is intrinsically important, but 
because it indicates that mission work goes on. 

On the Ivory Coast the Bishop of Abidjan reports a 
new station opened, while the Bishop of Sassandra has 
made four new foundations. Bishop Molin of Bamako, 
French West Africa, explains that his preparatory sem- 
inary is flourishing and now counts thirty-five students. 
Four White Sisters arrived in this region during August 
and are opening a school. 

“The activities of the vicariate follow their normal 

course,” writes Bishop Molin. “We have no difficulty 
getting food if we leave out of consideration the price. 
The problem of clothing is more complicated. I find that 
many of the missioners must go barefoot. Thus we re- 
semble the Apostles. Would that we might resemble 
them in holiness and in the fruits of conversion!” 
MILL HILL CARRIES ON = Qut of Scotland comes word 
from a Mill Hill professor that 
the Catholic foreign-mission society of England continues 
to carry on, despite bombs and submarines. 

“Our flow of men to the missions has gone on in spite 
of the perils of the deep,” he writes. ‘Twenty-five went 
the first year, twelve last year, and another twelve this 
autumn. So far, thank God, not a man has been lost.” 
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“Three Mill Hill missioners of English blood were in 
Holland at the invasion and have been interned in Cra- 
cow, Poland. The Mill Hill seminary outside London 
was transferred to a spot twenty-five miles outside Glas- 
gow when life in the London suburbs became too lively 
for study. 

“As you can imagine, the battle for Britain rendered 
study rather difficult. The whole community used to 
spend the night in the college basement. We had night 
prayers and meditation there soon after supper, but came 
above ground for morning prayers and Mass. Prayers 
and meditation were punctuated by gun fire and bursting 
bombs—an excellent setting for thoughts on death. A 
few high explosives fell in the vicinity of our Alma 
Mater; indeed, one night we had four large oil-bombs on 
the grounds, happily without damage. I think it was the 
oil-bombs that made the Superior decide to evacuate us. 
We rode by bus to Scotland, a journey of nineteen hours.” 

News comes from Rome of the death of Dr. Cornelius 

Schut, the Mill Hill procurator. Thirty years ago, when 
Fathers Walsh and Price journeyed to the Eternal City 
to propose to the Holy See the creation of Maryknoll, 
Doctor Schut rendered them precious assistance. His 
passing removes from the scene one more of the figures 
linked with Maryknoll’s foundation. 
HOUSE OF WANG Some one hundred and fifty years ago, 
a man named Wang Ch’en journeyed 
from his home near Chefoo in Shantung Province to 
Peiping, to make his fortune. He set himself up as a 
hawker, peddling his goods in a wheelbarrow and chatting 
cheerily with his customers. In the house of one of these, 
a deeply religious woman named Chow, he saw Catholic 
pictures for the first time. 

“What do they mean?” he asked. Madam Chow an- 
swered this and many more questions. Three years later 
the inquirer was baptized. 

Wang Ch’en was blessed in many ways, as were his 
five sons and his grandchildren. Only when the grand- 
children came, did the frequent appearance of religious 
vocations mark the family. Its first priest was Father 
Venantius Wang, a Vincentian, ordained in 1869. Fa- 
ther Boniface Wang studied and labored in Europe, while 
Father Peter Wang became organist of the Peiping cathe- 
dral. Father Thaddeus Wang became a missioner in 
Shensi Province. A second Father Boniface Wang was 
ordained in Peiping last July. 

During the last century, when the celebrated Jose- 
phines, a Chinese Sisterhood, were founded, a grand- 
daughter of Wang Ch’en, Susanna Wang, was named by 
Bishop Delaplace to be the first superior. Similarly, 
when the Chinese Sisterhood of the Sacred Heart was 
founded in Shensi, another of the family, Philomena 
Wang, was chosen as first superior. 

Besides these, the Wang family has given to the 
Church two Trappist Brothers, four seminarians, two 
Marist Brothers, four Sisters of Charity, one Sister 
Helper of the Holy Souls. Nine members of the famil\ 
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died for the Faith in the Boxer Rebellion of 1900. 
Hail to the House of Wang! 


BROOKLYN AND MISSIONS Along with pride in the great 

ball team, Brooklyn Catholics 
take pride in all their diocesan activities. Outstanding 
among these is mission aid. Monsignor Boardman re- 
ports for last year a total of $319,000 gathered for the 
spread of the Faith. 

There is warmth and glow in Monsignor Boardman’s 
call to his fellow diocesans for still greater support. 

“We priests at home,” he writes, “our religious, and 
our people, have not been called by God to endure the 
hardships of the missionaries. ‘This is not because our 
love is less than theirs, for God needs different men to 
play different parts in His great plan for souls. But, if 
our love for Christ is as great as theirs, then the physical 
concrete expression of that love should not stamp as false 
the protestations that fall from our lips. For those who 
can do more, it is not enough to pray. Prayer without 
good works is but an empty thing—love without sacrifice 
is hollow and meaningless. ‘By your works shall men 
know you.’ 

“Yesterday we were children in the Faith, and Europe 
was our father and mother in its tender solicitude for our 
spiritual well-being. “Today we stand alone—the old 
world lies prostrate, wounded nigh unto death and help- 
less. But she has given us the light of faith, and inflamed 
our hearts with love for Christ. Christ’s intrepid ambas- 
sadors of yesterday have their counterpart in our mission- 
aries of today. In the South and West of our country, 
in the extreme North, and in the lands of the Orient, 
there are souls—souls without number, waiting for the 
‘Coming of Christ,’ for the missionary who will bring 
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Christ. . . . Once again, priests and religious of this 
greatest diocese in the world, we beg you, in the name 
of Christ, to take our work to your hearts, to make the 
motto of our Beloved Leader your own personal motto— 
the very guide and measure, the goal of all your efforts— 
Salus animarum suprema lex.’ 


REDSKINS OF NORTH AUSTRALIA Scantly clad natives 

rushed excitedly about 
the lugger “St. Francis” this summer, as the vessel touched 
the shore at Port Keats in northern Australia. Many of 
the natives, for the first time in their lives, were seeing 
white women, in the persons of three Sisters of Our Lady 
of the Sacred Heart, who arrived for mission work. An- 
other milestone had been reached in the labors among the 
Australian aborigines. 

As World War II increases in ferocity, there is a note 
of the sublime in this calm, determined effort of our mis- 
sion forces on every continent to continue the task. Not 
merely in lands with great mission reputations—such as 
China, India, and Africa—does the struggle go on; in 
the hidden corners over the earth we may discover advanc- 
ing apostles whose tiny, tedious gleanings will some day 
astound us in the reckoning. 

In Australia the scattered aborigines of the north are, 
in many respects, the equivalents of our redskins. They 
have no great culture, and, until active interest was taken 
in their protection, they were believed to be disappearing. 
The priests laboring among them face as great privations 
as are found in‘the hardest fields of the globe. Only 
lately have Sisters gone into this area. 

Certainly, with their application of the works of mercy, 
even so few as three Sisters will do wonders in bringing 
these strange people to God. 





Under the hot New Mexico sun, stands the Church of Christ the King at Senta Fe 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 


JUST HUMAN BEINGS 

Missioners are always gratified by encomiums of their 
adopted lands, but they question that sweeping generaliza- 
tions about the virtues of their people will redound in the 
long run to the people’s good. Indiscriminate praise, like 
indiscriminate condemnation, may result in an opposite 
reaction when a more thorough acquaintance requires its 
revision. It is advisable to strive for more exact knowl- 
edge of mission peoples and mission countries, rather than 
to englobe them all in one big optimistic and indiscrim- 
inating haze. 

Actually, the native people of mission countries are 
good enough in their own right, and they can bear being 
known for what they are. To say that all Orientals are 
honest would be to say that they are entirely unique, since 
nobody would dream of claiming such a distinction for 
any other people of the world. It would likewise be a 
first-class miracle if this were literally true of five hun- 
dred million people without exception. On the other 
hand, to say that such a large segment of the human race 
is dishonest would be equally improbable. The truth, as 
usual, lies in the middle, with a leaning towards giving 
adequate credit for a surprisingly high degree of honesty 
as characteristic of the average rank and file. 

The same may be said of courage, truthfulness, grati- 
tude, affection, patience, kindness, and all the other nat- 
ural virtues that human beings share the world over 
because their Creator made them that way. We do not 
find goodness in its perfect flower in lands that have not 
known the crowning grace of Christ, but neither do we 
find it unhonored and unsung. We find struggling souls 
who clutch at it, strive for it, manage to practice some of 
it, wish they had more of it. In short, we find human 
beings—weak and strong, deceitful and upright, good, 
bad, and indifferent, composites of vice and virtue—typical 
cross sections of that peculiar race of creatures called men. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE CONGRESS 
At the seventh annual national congress of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, to be held this year in 
Philadelphia, there will be numbers of exhibits, multitudes 
of interested visitors, days devoted to talks and discussions, 
all centering around the teaching of the truths of the 
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WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Faith. A good sign, this flourishing of interest in the 
proper instruction of children and non-Catholics in Chris- 
tian Doctrine. There is little that we can do better than 
to concentrate our efforts on the enlightenment of our 
young people and non-Catholic souls, far and near. ‘Thou- 
sands of children are being deprived of any religious 
training and are being brought up on doctrines that will 
lead them eventually to despair. Millions of souls in 
pagan countries never have an opportunity to hear the 
truth for which their souls are starved. All about us in 
our own United States are truth-starved multitudes that 
have no idea of the riches that lie within their reach. 
We are therefore encouraged by the virility of the faith 
and zeal of the Catholics of the United States, where a 
congress devoted to the teaching of Christian Doctrine is 
an established custom. 

The increasing interest in the conversion of America 
as well as foreign-mission lands is a natural outcrop of a 
Faith that is truly catholic. Zeal is like a fire: when 
fuel is lacking, it will burn low. The more need and 
opportunity for the propagation of the Faith, the more 
brightly will charity shine among us. 


OF ONE FAMILY 

In a world permeated with secular ideas and at- 
tuned to secular ideals, the man of faith learns to be very 
much on his guard. He is constantly confronted with men- 
tal attitudes and practical measures that are inconsistent 
with his own doctrinal convictions, and he walks warily 
amid these current trends until he is satisfied that they 
square with his Faith. He does not cherish the Faith in one 
compartment of his mind and harbor opinions at variance 
with it in another. He is not capable of such stultifying 
gymnastics. Since he believes in the Church, he also 
thinks and acts with the Church. 

Accordingly he approaches a practical difficulty like the 
race question with a good degree of caution. He sees in 
the human family a bewildering collection of all kinds of 
creatures in every stage of stagnation and development, 
and he scarcely knows what to think about them. They 
do not look and act like children of the same Father and 
brothers of the same household, since they differ from each 
other in ways so varied and strange. Fe finds all around 
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him ready-made opinions that would tell him what to 
think, but he wants to know what the Church thinks. It 
seems to him that, in a question so puzzling and so im- 
portant, it might be the part of wisdom to learn the 
answer from God. 

One appeal to his mind is made by the sentimental 
school of thought that views native populations as happy 
children of nature living 
in primitive but idyllic 
conditions, with which 
they are perfectly satis- 
fied, and in which they 
should be left undis- 
turbed. He recognizes in 
this picture a pure crea- 
tion of the imagination 
that represents no slight 
degree of reality. Such 
a theory would leave these 
happy children in their 
stagnation, so that they 
might vegetate forever in 
their age-old apathy and 
inertia. It would leave 
them in their ignorance 
and illiteracy, which shuts 
out their best hope of ad- 
vance. It would leave 
them to perish of their in- 
numerable diseases, the 
nature of which they do 
not even understand. It 
would leave them in their 
hard economic conditions that make starvation always a 
possibility, and in the unsatistactory moral conditions that 
make persecution and fear always a probability. And it 
would leave them to a host of other ills that must pursue 
such babes in the wood—for such we may call all people 
without the Faith whether at home or abroad—bewildered 
children left in a world of original sin with no devices 
but their own, and with no ray of hope from the skies to 
‘lumine their darkness and lead them to better things. 
The man of faith is not tempted to adopt the fairy-story 
theory of this problem. 

Will he adopt the view of the cynical school that goes 
to the other extreme, and regards these good people as so 
strange and primitive as to be almost outside human ken, 
thus considering them for all practical purposes hopeless ? 
This theory is founded on a taulty observation that notes 
only the defects of the native people, without making due 
allowance for the time and the means needed to correct 
them. Both schools advocate letting the people alone, but 
for different reasons: one because they are perfect, and the 





other because they are hopeless, neither one of which cor- 
responds to reality. “The reality can only be learned by 
actual acquaintance with people, and acquaintance shows 
that they are neither the benighted savages that some sup- 
pose, nor the idealistic children of nature that others 
imagine. They are neither perfect nor hopeless; they are 
They are very much like our- 
selves, with the same hu- 
man desires and hopes, the 
same little ambitions and 
aspirations, the same senti- 
ment and feelings. “They 
have some primitive cus- 
toms and reprehensible 
practices, but that is not 
the whole story. They 
have some splendid ideas 
and graceful develop- 
ments, but that is not the 
entire picture. The true 
concept is simply that they 
are members of our fam- 
ily, children of God and 
our brothers, identical 
with us except for the re- 
Christ—al- 
though that is a great ex- 
ception, as it changes the 
entire outlook on lite and 
includes as well 
world of practical benetits 
that follow in its train. 
In short, they are people 
otherwise 


imperfect and hopeful. 


ligion of 


a whole 


of very good quality and very grave needs, 
known as human beings. 

Do they make good Catholics? Not very, but cer- 
tainly as good as ourselves. After all, they do not need 
to come so very far to equal our performance, which, to 
say the truth, is nothing angelic. They gladly give a half 
hour a week to the exercise of their Faith, and they give 
twenty-four hours a day to being proud of their Faith. 
Of course, the Faith is on trial with these people. It 
claims to be able to save all men. Will it make good 
this claim? It will be too bad for us if it should fail to 
do so, for, if it cannot save them, it cannot save us. You 
will be told that the Catholic Faith has no power to 
change or elevate the child of the jungle. Be careful how 
you credit this theory. It is not God’s answer to the race 
question. And it does not square with the facts 

@ 
Omnis Terra Adoret Te. 

All the earth adores Thee! Help to make this prayer 
soon become a reality. Pray often: “Thy kingdom come.” 
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ice draft, conscription, and voluntary enlist- 
ment are terms familiar to all of us these days; 
our newspapers, magazines, and motion pictures 
make it a point to remind us continually of the 
various activities of our boys who are in the 
Service. This is as it should be. On the other 
hand, there are groups of other “‘soldiers’” who 
have not been drafted or conscripted but who, 
years ago, of their own free will, gave themselves 
to Christ to serve in His ranks. For years their 
training in colleges and seminaries has gone quiet- 
ly on, until the officers in charge deemed them 
worthy of stepping into the battle for souls. 
Their marching orders are not a surprise to 
them. They have been marking time for months 
and weeks, awaiting the command: ‘Go ye into 
the whole world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” The words of the Maryknoll Superior 
addressed to each soldier at the departure cere- 


Upper left: Father Drought, Vicar General of Maryk 
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mony differ only as to the locality in which each 
one is to work: “You are assigned to labor for 
souls in the mission field at.... May Ged 
bless you and Our Mother Mary protect you.” 
Then the mission cross, newly blessed, is presented 
to the young soldier ; he kisses it as it is placed about 
his neck. Now he may go—armed only with the 
cross! Other agents of various causes may preach 
bloodshed and hate. ‘The soldier of Chtist goes 
forth holding aloft the example of divine love: his 
is the task of drawing men in love to the feet of Him 
who died through love for us all. 

This latest group of Maryknoll missioners left our 
Knoll top on September 14, and by the time you 
read these lines, most of them will already be at their 
posts in the Orient. 

Follow these soldiers as they go forth to battle. 
Your prayers and sacrifices must be the support that 
will enable them to hold aloft the cross. 
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$x Maryknoll Sisters who were once lined up by bandits 
on the deck of a Chinese river boat have never forgotten 
the irony of the words, “Made in Connecticut,” printed 
on the muzzle of each gun. Still more ironical is the 
fact that these Connecticut guns might have made martyrs 
of the Sisters had it not been for the Chinese bandit chief 
who hailed from Chicago! 

Rarely will any of them speak of the incident, but, as 
November 21 will mark the fifteenth anniversary of the 
historic “capture,” I managed to get Sister Francis to 
tell the tale. 

With Sister Francis, it is not the “Made in Connecti- 
cut” guns, but her lost shoes, that rankle most in her 
memory. 

“TI don’t know which was harder to forgive,” she be- 
gan; “the bandit who wanted my shoes, or the Sister 
who took them off my feet to give them to him. 

“The boat had set sail five hours late. We were all 
bent over one of our big Chinese baskets, bringing forth 
Suddenly we heard shots and a fear- 
A group of 


our noonday lunch. 
ful scramble at the other end of the deck. 
men whom we recognized as fellow-passengers came along, 
brandishing revolvers, looting our baggage, and demand- 
ing our money. 

“We learned later that they had killed the captain and 
the purser and had taken possession of the boat. We 
were in the hands of river pirates. The long delay in 
starting had not been accidental; nor was the subsequent 
grounding of the vessel on a sand bar, where we remained 
for thirty-six hours. Besides the pastor, who came as 
our guide, we had five Chinese companions: Cecilia, who 
is now a Carmelite nun; our catechist, Alphonsine, with 
her younger sister; and two old women. 

“During the first excitement, bullets screamed through 
the air, and all passengers were forced to give up their 





We filled the small deck of the boat. 


money and valuables. When our turn came, the bandits 
were infuriated because we had so little money. We 
overheard them discussing our fate. To be held for ran- 
som; Cecilia and one of the Sisters to be taken as prizes 
by one of the young bandits; all to be shot at once— 
these were possibilities. 

“Meantime we sought shelter in the cabin, where our 
missione pastor gave us all general absolution. Uninter- 
ruptedly we recited the rosary. 

“As soon as darkness broke the next morning, another 
band of bandits boarded the boat. The first group had 
apparently left with what loot they had acquired. “The 
second group extorted from the passengers what few coins 
they had dared hold back the night before. From us 
they took our medals, rosaries, and crucifixes. In ail, 
about ten bands of pirates boarded the boat, one after the 
other, each taking what remained to be plundered, until 
we were left with only the clothes on our backs. Ever 
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my shoes were gone! Not a morsel of food did we taste 
from Friday till Sunday night. 

“Sunday morning our Chinese companions, unharmed, 
were brought back under escort, with a decree from the 
bandit chief on shore that no harm was to be done to any 
of our party. From the Chinese women, we learned that 
the chief of the bandits, to whose quarters they had been 
taken, had once lived in Chicago. ‘There he had formed 
a most favorable impression of the Catholic Church. 
\Vhen he learned that we were Catholics, he ordered the 
women returned and also issued a decree in our favor. 

“Looting continued, but we enjoyed several hours’ 
respite, seemingly because the looters respected the chief's 
edict, which had been posted on our door. The last band, 
however, apparently did not recognize this particular 
chief. Angrily they demanded money. ‘They searched us 
none too gently, pushed us out of the cabin, and then 
smashed the berths and furnishings to see if we had con- 
cealed anything. A brief and bitter debate among them 
resulted in a decree that we should die. When we pointed 
to the chief’s edict, they laughed it to scorn. 

“As we were lined up against the rail on the deck, 
Father for the second time gave us general absolution. 


When we were at home in our little garden again, the whole thing seemed like a bad dream. 
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Suddenly the sound of an approaching vessel was heard, 
and, as if by magic, our would-be executioners were over 
the side of the boat. 

“Breathlessly we waited. Did this forebode fresh trou- 
ble, or relief? How we prayed! It was Our Lady’s 
feast, November 21. Four years before, on that very day 
in 1922, we had first landed at Yeungkong. In 1925 we 
had been forced to evacuate because of attacks upon all 
foreigners during the students’ uprising. Now, attempt- 
ing to return to Yeungkong, we asked of Our Lady a 
miracle. 

“Our prayer was granted. ‘The boat proved to be a 
‘Helper’s Boat’ sent by our ex-Chicagoan to pull us off 
the bar and set us free.” 


SOULS YOU WISH TO REMEMBER 


during this month may share in perpetuity in the Masses, 
Communions, Perpetual Adoration, and good works of- 
fered by and for the Maryknoll Sisters. 

Write to Mother Mary Joseph, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
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IT Age BE DONE! 


te modern times our Supreme Pontiffs have emphatically 
insisted upon the necessity of Catholic Action as one of 
the most fruitful means of converting the non-Catholic 
world and of preserving and strengthening the Faith 
within the household of God’s Church. 

A short time ago, the Reverend Bernard F. Meyer, a 
Maryknoll pioneer missioner as well as one of the most 
active and successful apostles in South China, published, 
in Chinese, a manual destined to instruct missioners and 
Chinese Catholics in the best accepted methods of con- 
ducting Catholic Action. The manual explains the origin 
and purpose of Catholic Action, gives the Constitutions 
of Chinese Catholic Action, and devotes a section to sug- 
gestions for local organizations, based upon various Cath- 
olic activities in sodalities, confraternities, and study clubs. 

Father Meyer writes that it is his conviction that 
Catholic Action alone can convert China. He points out 
that when Saint Patrick evangelized Ireland, its popula- 
tion did not exceed that of Shanghai today. Saint Boni- 
face, the Apostle of Germany, had a field of twelve mil- 
lion souls, equal to the present population of Kwangsi— 
one of the least-populated sections of China. Both Patrick 
and Boniface inspired a goodly number of their local fol- 
lowers to assist them; but in China, today, there are only 
five thousand priests, while the native population is nearly 
five hundred million souls. If each priest converted one 
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thousand souls a year, the total number would not even 
equal the annual, natural population growth of the Chi- 
nese. 

Obviously, then, if we expect to convert China, even 
more energetic methods must be used. If every one of 
China’s three million Catholics were to convert one non- 
Catholic a year, it would not be long before the entire 
nation would be Catholic. While we cannot ever hope to 
obtain such a success, the princjple an, which our efforts 
must be based is, nevertheless, the same; namely, Cath- 
olic Action. bt 

Catholic Action in China should aim not only at con- 
vincing non-Christians of the truth of the Gospel, but at 
instructing them in preparation for Baptism. The Church 
will never be able to support sufficient paid catechists or 
religious to accomplish such a feat. With the world fast 
going bankrupt, voluntary Catholic workers must be 
sought, and trained, and imbued with zeal to bring salva- 
tion to others. Such voluntary workers must be well 
versed in their religion; and here it is that study clubs, 
as a part of Catholic Action, will produce the required 
standard—so that these workers may give an adequate 
reason for the Faith that is in them. 

Father Meyer has prepared material for such study 
clubs. The present series consists of three sets: thirty 
units dealing with Christian (Continued on page 23) 
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The new wing of “the Shoe that Pinched” had its first glimpse of a departure ceremony. You know the story 
of the shoe: it was impossible to squeeze 177 students into a hundred odd rooms—but below is a complete resume. 


™ winter we found ourselves compelled to add 62 
new student rooms to our Seminary building, for the 
very good reason that we should have either to provide 
more rooms or to turn away young Americans who were 
offering their lives for the missions. We simply an- 
nounced the fact on this page several months ago; we 
sent no appeals, no letters asking for help. And what 
happened ? 

We are happy to report that you, our wonderful 
friends—both priests and lay people—promptly came to 
our rescue. You have provided the 
wherewithal for all but a few of 


get that we are happy to welcome donations, large or 
small, for that purpose. Any donation ranging from $1 to 
$500 will be acceptable and will gain for each donor a 
share in the prayers of the room’s occupant. 

And while we’re on this subject, we are wondering if 
there may be two or three friends throughout the country 
interested in the three new classrooms that we have had 
to provide—at a cost of $5,000 each. Here again, we 
should be grateful for partial gifts towards the $5,000 
needed to build and outfit each of the three classrooms. 








these 62 new rooms. And we feel 
confident that, before Christmas, 
we shall see, on the doors of these 
remaining rooms, plaques which 
read, “This room given by 

As you may recall, the cost of 
each room is $500. Anyone not in 
a position to give the entire amount 
may be assured that we shall be 
happy to receive installments over a 
period of one ar two years. Then 
again, if circumstances do not per- 
mit an individual to assuimé the en- 
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Address 





THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


It is my wish to give G.............. 
the Maryknoll Seminary or ......... 


and outfit one classroom. 


towards the $500 needed for a room in 


. towards the $5,000 needed to build 











tire cost of a room, please don’t for- 
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READER BECOMES Wile 


A, far as we know, THE Fietp AFAr has never taken a 
place behind the footlights, and we were therefore inter- 
ested to hear of an incident that happened recently down 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 

A Sister in one of that city’s parochial schools has a 
class of children who are blessed with considerable his- 
trionic ability. In accordance with the most advanced 
educational ideals, they decided to construct their own 
plays. And that is where THe FIELD AFAR comes in. 
Sister and pupils together took parts from various stories 
that had been published in THE FrELp AFAR and wove 
them into a drama of great interest and appeal. ‘Thus 
the play had the distinction of originality, with the 
added advantage of being based on fact. Everybody 
agreed that the performance was an outstanding one. 

But it did not stop there. Like all good actors and 
actresses, the pupils lived their parts, and consequently 
became greatly interested in the mission activities of the 
Orient. It dawned on them that the importance of the 
Faith to pagan people is greater than they had ever real- 
ized. ‘Thus the Sister who directed the construction and 
production of this play planted—whether consciously or 
unconsciously, we do not know—a seed of understanding 
in the heart of American youth. The children will never 
forget China and the missions, and they will always know 
that millions of pagan souls are waiting for the priest. 

What else? Oh, yes! Recently we have heard that 
several of Sister’s pupils have expressed a desire to enroll 
as Maryknoll missioners. It is a long way from the beau- 
tiful Blue Grass State to the brown hills.of China, but 








the ways of God are unpredictable, and He may use even 
a school play to span the gap. We ask God to prosper 
the playwrights and performers. Meanwhile, in mission 
fields, “the show must go on.” 
ry 

Fortunately, the good friends of our work are making 
many sacrifices to see that it does go on! Sponsors con- 
tinue their splendid support of our missioners; subscribers 
write in, renewing their memberships, telling us how much 
they enjoy our magazine, and expressing the wish that 
they could help us more; the ranks of annuitants grow 
consistently ; while not a few remember us in their wills. 

The missions must go on, and the generous Catholics 
of America are not remiss in doing their part. 
THANKSGIVING DAY js in the offing. Be assured that all 
benefactors of the missions will have 
a special place in the Holy Sacrifice offered on that day. 
Here is the way some of our friends express their grati- 
tude to God: 

“T have not been able to help the missioners nearly 
as much as I should like to, but I am among those who 
are so richly recompensed for doing so little.” —California 


“Please accept this offering in thanksgiving for many 
favors that I have received through Our Lady of Mary- 
knoll. I have often told you that the prayers of Mary- 
knollers are powerful. My last request was so well an- 
swered that I can increase my monthly offering.” 

—Pennsylvania 


The boys and girls of St. Mary’s School, McKeesport Rocks, Pennsylvania, give their interpretation of three 
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“Enclosed is a small check toward a room in the 
Seminary. I asked prayers for a special intention, prom- 
ising a thank offering if the request should be granted. THE MONTH’S PRIZE LETTER 
You win!” —AMinnesota 
Dear Fathers: 
“A while ago, I wrote telling you that I had been pray- W . i - ' 
ing to Father Gerard Donovan to intercede for me that € are sending you this check for two dol- 
| might be cured of a body ailment—if it should be God’s es initial payment on a perpetual mem- 
will. Well, I have just come back from the doctor’s. mnieanend hg rey ~~ bps con- 
He tells me that I am entirely cured. I consider this a ney sen¢ "hy you a like amount the first of 
miracle, through your holy martyr’s prayers. Enclosed each month. 
nian is a thanksgiving offering. I,promised him that I would We promised this as an act of thanksgiving 
oe al send it to the mission where he gave his life. Will you to Our Lady of Maryknoll for countless fa- 
_— please thank him, too?” —Massachusetts vors received. We pray that God may con- 
‘ tinue to shower His blessings upon our loved 
Ki ones. 
ing 
uiteg IT CAN BE DONE! ; My husband and I have recently arranged 
“eae (Continued from page 20) Doctrine to explain the to use part of his monthly check for U. S. 
2 . : Cer) Wh eseks eality > la 
sh Creed; thirty units to describe Christian Morality based Defense Bonds. Then the thought struck us: 
‘ ™~ Bo &- “ce . “i a 7 ‘ 
dint on the Commandments of God and the Church; thirty ‘Why not budget also for a Maryknoll mem- 
nee units on Christian Life, which is nourished by prayer, the bership for defense of our souls; re-arm for 
‘ills, [| Sacraments, and the Mass. Other sets may be added to stronger faith; save in a heavenly storehouse 
if 7 is ° , T . om ‘ See ‘ 
“a explain Catholic Liturgy, Old and New ‘Testament His for charity and God’s missions that will pay 
tory, the Life of Christ, Church History, Catholic Sociol- interest a hundredfold?” Hence our check. 
| ogy, and the papal encyclicals on such subjects as Christian and our prayers for God’s blessing on your 
all education, Christian marriage, and so forth. work, ies. HA F Minndseta 
¢ . . . . 
have When one reviews the twenty years of mission life al- 
ee, ready spent by Father Meyer in South China, these latest 
nent accomplishments find us at a loss for words sufficiently 
impressive to express our admiration. It was pire DEPARTED FRIENDS 
—s Meyer who demonstrated in South China—despite doubt- ia ala ie ae ai ai al ct dae Mainikielll 
we ing critics—the efficacy of rural catechumenates and the — isiends who have recently died: | 
whe Fine : 2 ; a _ 
. practicability of catechist schools. He also introduced Rev. Joseph Tremblay; Rev. James T. Landrigan; Rev. Francis 
rnia ae Rogers; Sister Mary Thomas; Sister Mary Margaret Walsh; Mr. Patrick 
short courses for catechists and catechists’ retreats, and Cogan; Mrs. Alice E. Duggan; Miss Jane Quigley; Mr. Franklin I. 
- A ° ieual Stewart; E. Sylvester Kreimer; Mr. Louis 14. Cloutier; Mr. Robert 
aany produced various series of catechisms and other doctrina Linn; Mr, Thomas J. Walsh; Mrs. Catherine c. ‘ly; Mr. C. Burchardt; 
saat : x ‘i . = ais : Miss Elizabeth Condran; Mr. William J. Ritchey; Miss Anne Coveny; | 
lary- books—not to mention a Cantonese-English erage Dr. Edward Hanlon; Anna T. McGinley; Mr. Charles P. Howe; Mr. ' 
“S N/ ime ; | i Thomas E. Youell; Catherine Herring; Mr. Daniel Lynch; Mr. D. W. j 
[ary- I ather Meyer himself is the first to tail due credit to t a Power; Mrs. J. ‘Iritsch; Mrs. Julia M. Evans; Mrs. Ellen G. Connor; | 
i other Maryknoll missioners who have worked with him Mr. Martin Phillip; Mr. Victor Langlois; Mr. J. Hannaford; Joan Marie 
| an- cea one Farrelly; Mrs, Elizabeth Butler; Mrs. Mary McDevitt; Mr. Timothy 
on these projects, but humility has always been one of Guerin; Mr. Glausin; Mr. John W. Sweitzer; Mr. John V. McStea; Mr. 
ee and Mrs. Henry P. Wiles; Mrs. Catherine Fahey; Miss Josephine Con- 
sania Father’s outstanding characteristics. tat; Miss Margaret Hogan; Miss Margaret Maher; Mr. Frank Bernard 
Kroger; Mrs. Julia R. Albeit; Mr. Walsh; Joseph Biagini; Mr. James 
Herbert; Mr. J. McDonald; Mr. John Griffin; Mr. John Sullivan; Mr. 
John E. yo si Miss Marcella Breen; Miss Anna Delaney; Mr. 
: Christopher Mullen; Mrs. Ella Spalding; Mrs. Winifred Friel; Mary E. 
three plays from the Maryknoll Play Library. Mullin; Mrs. Dalton; Miss Beatrice Mercier; Miss Mary A. Clancy; 


Miss Mary Morrissey; Mrs. Anna McCarty; Mrs. Cora Hudson; Mr. 
and Mrs. James Sullivan; John and Eugene Sullivan; Mrs. Rose Pas- 
carella; Mr. Andrew Neubauer; Mrs. Lillian F. Goodhart; Mr. Jameson; 
Mrs. Edward Sullivan; Mrs. J. F. Mackil; Mrs. Julia Kelley; Vincent 
W. Whitney; Mrs. Cecelia Finney; Mrs. Rose Conway; Mrs. Frank K. 
Boedeker; Miss Martha J. Kane; Mrs. McDermott; Mr. Patrick Naugh- 
ton; Mrs. Ellen Jordon; John Murphy; Timothy Murphy; Catherine 
Murphy; Patrick Murphy; John Murphy; Michael Murphy; Nora 
Murphy; Ida Devereux; Mr. George Cullinan; Mrs, Catherine Moran; 
Mrs. Charles Gaspar; Mrs. J. Fogarty; Mr. Thomas Sharry; Miss 
Catherine Jones; Mrs. Adelaide Patton; Mrs. James E. Sweeney; Mrs. 
Catherine Edwards. 


MARYKNOLL MEMBERSHIP 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its magazine. Every person 
who enrolls by the payment of $1 becomes a MARYKNOLL MEMBER 
for one year. 

A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes payment of $50, either immedi- 
ately or in installments within a period of two years. A deceased person 
may be enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the 
extent of $1,000 and becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of 
$5,000 or more; such a person also becomes a Perpetual Member. 
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TEAR DOWN THE Lor 





$y REV. ALONSO E. ESCALANTE 


= undertaker had a professional aspect of sympathetic 
understanding as he came up the aisle; the mourners fol- 
lowed quietly ; the organ was at its lowest pulsation. But 
it was none of this that distracted me at my first funeral 
service here, at home. It was the slim, shiny coffin, so 
easily manipulated by six pallbearers. 

I’m afraid that many a distraction crowded into my 
mind during those first few minutes at the door of the 
church, and later, after the Mass, when I turned to bless 
the remains. 

A picture of my last funeral in Chiao Tou loomed high 
—by way of contrast. When I got to the home of 
old Mr. Kao to administer the last sacraments, I found 
in the yard a group of men making the old man’s coffin. 
A huge tree had been chopped down, and four heavy 
planks were being sliced from its trunk. Actually only 
two of the men were working on the coffin; the others 
were “sidewalk superintendents”—and vociferous! 

“Plane the underside!” 

“You’ve cut it too narrow!” 

“Try that other saw.”, 

“He'll never fit into that 

They all shouted at once. 


” 
! 


The voices penetrated the 


It was tremendous—no door was wide enough to permit its entrance. 
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little dark room where Kao lay dying, but he was too far 
away from the scene to be bothered by all the noise. ‘That 
night the oldest son came to tell me that his father had 
slipped into eternity shortly after I left. Arrangements 
were made for the funeral and for burial in our little 
Catholic cemetery nearby. 

Came the morning. No sacristan, altar boy, or tolling 
bell was needed to remind me that the funeral procession 
was approaching the church. From the distance I could 
hear the groans, the uproar, the clamorous instructions 
all proclaiming the fact that a great number of coolies 
were coming, bearing a load. 

With two acolytes I came down the aisle of the church, 
but there was no sight of the funeral party. One of the 
acolytes craned his neck to look around the corner. ‘““They 
can’t get it in,” he announced. 

I walked to the porch of the church, and there was a 
sight I’ll not soon forget. The four sides of the tree 
seemed to have grown out of all proportion. Twenty 
coolies, by means of long poles and intricate arrangement 
of ropes, were laboring under the weight of the huge box 
which contained old Mr. Kao’s ninety-eight pounds. The 
air was vibrant with tumult: 

“You'll never get it inside the 
church!” 

“Steady now.” 

“Hold onto those ropes.” 

“Better drop it in the yard!” 

“Tear down the door and it will 
go in!” 

That was enough. As gracefully 
as I could, I went out to the porch. 
““Put down the coffin,’’ I com- 
manded, “and take off the red can- 
opy!” 

Without more ado I began the 
blessing, went into the church to of- 
fer the Holy Sacrifice, and returned 
to the porch for the final ceremony. 





The shiny American-made coffin 
was being wheeled noiselessly down 
the aisle; the mourners, in somber 
black, filed quietly toward the door; 
the organ was silent. It was much 
too quiet! I missed the cheery noise 
of a Chiao Tou funeral. 
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RECIPE TO MAKE A WORLD .. There are 
many panaceas being recommended 
these days to restore the face of the 
earth, but in this 10¢ brochure the V. 
Rev. John J. Considine, M.M., gives a 
formula that all must one day use. 








CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK.. 

November 2 to 8. Maryknoll will 
furnish display material—books, 
pamphlets, posters—for exhibits. 





FATHER WINTHROP AND A MESSAGE .. Here is a new pamphlet chattily written 


in dialogue, in which Father Winthrop meets a young Mormon on the train and 


answers some of his ‘questions. 


The priesthood, vocations, and the missions all 
come in for their share, and the young Mormon. 


... Read the pamphlet. 10 cents. 











All The Day Long 


Daniel Sargent's biography of Maryknoll’s cofounder, the 
late Bishop James Anthony Walsh. A beautiful book with 


sixteen pages of illustrations. 


Longmans, Green. 


$2.50 





VISUAL AIDS .. for religion classes The 
lessons are based on the Revised Balti- 
more Catechism. Eight lessons are now 
ready. More in a few weeks. Material 
for teacher and 25 pupils—10 cents. 


PROGRAM PACKETS .. All kinds of ma- 
terial for mission programs in schools: 
plays, debate material, oriental songs. 
a panel discussion, suggestions for 
decorations, and many other helps for 


busy teachers. Graded. Each, 50 cents. 


UNITS OF STUDY . . To be used in Grades 
VI-VIII. Unit I: How the Chinese People 
Live. Unit II: How the Japanese People 
Live. Papers for teachers and pupils, 
with a wealth of pictures. Each, $1. 











WHEN THE SORGHUM WAS HIGH. . by 
John Joseph Considine, M.M. Biography 
of Maryknoll’s Father Jerry Donovan, 
slain by bandits in Manchukuo. Long- 
mans. Cloth, $2; paper, $1. Join the 
Father Donovan Club. 


THE LONG ROAD TO LO-TING.... 


A story, by Julie Bedier, of two Catholic Chinese children 
who run away from their wicked uncle. There is a hur- 
ried escape in the moonlight, a night in an old pagoda, 
a ride on a load of turnips, and many more strange ex- 
periences before Thomas and Anna arrive safely at 
Lo-Ting. Sixteen pages of illustrations, in black and red, 
by Louise Trevisan. Longmans. Board, $1; pamphlet 
edition (through Maryknoll), 25 cents. 





THE MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF 
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At last a book 


on Mission Sisters! 


ONE INCH OF SPLENDOR .. by Sis- 
ter Mary Rosalia of Maryknoll. 
The answers to all your questions 
about what Maryknoll Sisters do 
in China, and how and where they 
make converts, are in this charm- 


ing little book. It was written in 


China, where the author has been 
a missioner for eight years. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Cloth, $1. 


























Ban's read Carl Glick’s Shake Hands with the Dragon 
(Whittlesey House, $2.75) on a fast day, unless you 
want to do penance to an extraordinary degree. The 
author has known and loved American Chinese for years. 
He explains much that has mystified the shivering tourist 
on Chinatown excursions, and he debunks the wild tales 
concocted by writers of thrillers, and by guides of per- 
sonally conducted tours. However, Mr. Glick’s fragrant 
and savory descriptions of Chinese food will tempt the 
reader to find the nearest Chinese restaurant right away, 
and order everything on the menu. Hence the warning! 

It is interesting to missioners, who have known the 
Chinese in their own country, to see that Chinese customs, 
which “work” so well in China, hold out well also in the 
United States. Mr. Click explains many of these cus- 
toms, and shows the deep wisdom and common sense be- 
hind them. Of anecdotes there are plenty, and they are 
full of rich and genial Chinese humor. Speaking of the 
rarity of juvenile delinquency in Chinatown, the author 
asked Eddie Wu to tell him about his wild oat which, 
sown in early youth, had earned for him the name of 
Chinatown’s No. 1 Bad Boy. Eddie had run away from 
school. For three days the police searched for him, and 
at last found him on a bench in Battery Park, watching 
the ships go out to sea. Beside the truant was a bag of 
peanuts, but he had not scattered any of the shells on the 
sidewalk! Before the judge, Eddie was asked, “Why did 
you run away from school?” Eddie explained: ‘Teacher 
say last week we all naughty boys in class. She say: 
“You cause me great pain. I no sleep nights. You very 
bad!’ And I am very much ashamed. So not to make 
her sad and suffer, I not go to school.” 

Mr. Glick speaks briefly and without enthusiasm of 
the conversion of Chinese to Christianity. Since the onl: 
Christianity he knows is a rather diluted brand of Prote:- 
tantism, we are sorry for him. Shake Hands With the 
Dragon—a good book to read at any time—except, as we 
remarked, on a fast day! 





MISSIONS 


All books mentioned 
on this page may 
purchased through 
Maryknoll Bookshelf 


be 





“The whole trouble about modern civilization seems 
to me to lie in just this: there is too much love of science 
and too little science of love,” says Doctor John G. H. 
Wu, Chairman of the Law Codification Committee of 
the Legislative Yuan at Chungking, and Chief of the 
Editorial Department of the Sun Yat Sen Institute for the 
Advancement of Culture and Education. In exposition 
of this idea, he has written a brochure, The Science of 
Love ($1). Doctor Wu shows how ready is the cul- 
ture of the Chinese for the ingrafting and blossoming 
of Christianity. Lao Tsu, Confucius, and Madame Chiang 
Kai Shek, all bring gracious offerings which this proté- 
gé of the little Therese weaves into a garland of grate- 
ful appreciation for his “Beatrice.” Mlaryknoll congratu- 
lates Doctor Wu upon this exquisite book, as it congratu- 
lated him upon his own conversion and that of his wife 
and children. In Hong Kong he is a beloved guest, to 
whom Maryknoll is next-door to home. 

A Correspondence Course in Catholic Doctrine has 
been published by Radio Replies Press (50 cents, plastic 
bound). Attractive, interesting, and thorough, it should 
make Catholic students bette: Catholics, and bring many 
non-Catholics into the Church. 

Unit II of Maryknoll Teacher Aids—How the Ja/- 
anese People Live (loose leaf, $1)—has received high 
praise from the Director of Japan Institute in New York 
City. Mr. Mayeda wrote: “From every point of view— 
cecuracy, presentation, and subject matter—the study unit 
which you have prepared is superb. It is the best we 
have ever seen.” 

Maryknoll’s first little book for children, The Long 
Road to Lo-Ting (Longmans, $1 ; special pamphlet edition 
through Maryknoll, 25 cents), had a second printing ten 
days after publication date. The beautiful illustrations 
sixteen pages in black and red, by Louise Trevisan—give 
the charming story of Thomas and Anna a gaiety that ‘s 
irresistible. Nfarvknoll will lend the original drawings 
to schools or libraries for book displays. 
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THEIR DALLY RICE 


By REV. HARRY M. BUSH 


= work among the refugees in South China still 
marches on in its efficient, plodding way, in spite of the 
fact that evacuees are returning to their original towns 
and villages. Rather does the march “homeward” add 
somewhat to the task of those who are striving to relieve 
suffering. It will be many a day before neglected farms 
and rice fields can yield sufficient food to supply home 
needs. One of the Maryknoll missioners, whose scant 
resources have been depleted over and over again, writes: 

“The refugees applying to us for shelter are so numer- 
ous that we had to hire a pagan temple to accommodate 
them. The building is enormous, holding over a thou- 
sand people. With such a gathering on our hands, we 
introduced the doctrine to them in a body. Two teachers, 
with several helpers to keep the crowd in order, took over 
the instruction. Everything ran smoothly. A number 
of false gods looked down from their shelves on our new 
charges, while we tried to win the allegiance of our 
hearers to the one true God. 

“The food situation is so bad that many adults stagger 
stupidly along the streets, weak from hunger. We have 
many baptisms of abandoned children. Now even young- 
sters of four or five years are being left in the streets. 
This morning after Mass, we found one such at the front 
door and baptized him immediately—just in time! We 
have decided to keep two catechists on the street, that 
they may be ready to baptize abandoned waifs. The con- 
dition of the poor challenges description: most are either 
swollen from hunger or thin as shadows made of skin 
and bones. 

“A drop in the price of rice enabled us to buy a large 
quantity. We handed out a five-day supply and warned 
the people not to eat it all at one sitting. They laughed 
heartily at the idea. They are loud in their praise of the 
Church for the help they have received.” 

Another graphic picture of relief was that of Mary- 
knoll’s Father Tierney, who received a sick call to a 
nearby village. As the military restrictions did not per- 
mit the missioner to go outside the city, the sick man was 
put in a small, covered boat and rowed up a creek that 
flows through the city. Father went down to the water- 
front to attend the sick man, and, while he was adminis- 
tering Extreme Unction, snipers’ bullets struck the boat. 
\Vhen Father Tierney came out to show himself, the 
fring ceased. Fortified by the sacraments, the invalid 
was rowed home again and died soon afterwards. 

“Daily,” writes Father Tierney, “our dispensary is 
filled far beyond capacity with people just withering away 
for want of nourishment. The daily line-up for medicine, 
vaccine, and other remedies keeps us busy for many 
hours a day. It is said that in the city ten thousand are 





facing death from starvation. Only the Catholic mission 
gives out rice now—three ounces a day to each of thirteen 
hundred people. ‘That leaves a big gap between supply 
and demand.” 

e 
THE LITTLE BROWN COW 
(Continued from page 7) the Christians of Kochow! 
Golden Virtue, through a plentiful spring and summer, 
grew big and handsome and is now ready for the plow. 
The Good Life and Happy Death Society of our Kochow 
parish were the first to notice the possibilities of our once- 
little brown cow. ‘We'll sell it for you at double the 
purchase price, and we'll use the extra money to provide 
for feasts on the great holy days,” they announced to the 
pastor. 

We're not quite sure that we are not suffering a loss 
here somehow. We had hoped that our purchase of the 
little brown cow would be our one-and-only profitable 
investment of a fifteen-year mission career. After all, 
even an animal can not always be just a little brown cow. 


In the daily line-up for vaccination 


27 

















ALONG He 


KONGMOON, SOUTH CHINA ‘There was great rejoicing by 

the Christians of this city re- 
cently when two more of their number were ordained 
to the priesthood of the Catholic Church. At a colorful 
ceremony in the Kongmoon cathedral, the Most Reverend 
Adolph J. Paschang ordained two native boys—John So 
and Joseph Laai. This brings the number of native 
priests to five. They work with the twenty-seven Mary- 
knoll priests who are in charge of this vicariate. 


GISHU, KOREA = What the Fourth of July is to Americans, 

Empire Day is to Koreans. “The Emperor 
of Japan adds to the happiness of the day by bestowing 
merit awards upon deserving citizens and organizations. 
The Maryknoll mission of this city was again cited by 
the Emperor for its splendid work in caring for old folks 
who are homeless or friendless. In one of the principal 
schools, before a great gathering of citizens, a grant of 
two hundred yen was presented to Father Pardy, the 
pastor. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON Some thirty men and young men 

—second-generation Japanese— 
were introduced recently, at the diocesan Holy Name 
Convention, as the young Holy Name Branch in the dio- 
cese. President Thomas Kobayashi and Father Leo Tibe- 
sar, the pastor, led the delegation from Our Lady, Queen 
of Martyrs parish, The Japanese group answered the 
roll call of parishes by rising in a body. They received 
the biggest round of applause given during the convention. 


SUNWUI, SOUTH CHINA Before taking up his post at the 
Maryknoll house in Stanley, 
Hong Kong, Father John Toomey wrote us a note, which 
makes us wonder if he may not be more pleased with the 
new appointment than he admits. His note reads, in part: 
“Tt’s 1:30 p.m., and I have just returned from the dis- 
pensary, where I put in two hours of weary, wearing 
work. Just now nothing is happening here but the 
weather—but there’s enough of that. The little cold-ho: 
needle is sticking out his red tongue at some 80° Fahren 
heit—height enough for Sunwui, where the humidit; 
accentuates the violent rays which stream through m\ 
screen windows. Many of our dispensary cases were 
malaria patients; but, thanks to the Canton Red Cross 
we were able to give them relief. The sun of Sunwu: 
is bad enough, but add a fever to that—Wwui!” 


Upper left: The late Bishop Rayssac. Center: Father Carro!l 
is never happier than when he is with his Korean children. 
Lower: One of our little Chinese friends in New York City. 
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perend Mr. Kim. 
| Mr. Kim, “I would be a Catholic today.” 


WARY ANOLL VEWSERONT 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA When Father Steinbach was 


located at Saint Francis Xav- 


‘jer mission here—before his return to Korea—he made 


the acquaintance of a Korean Presbyterian minister, Rev- 
“Were circumstances different,” says 


Father Steinbach had given his friend a catechism. 


} With it, this Presbyterian minister has since instructed 
| five Korean patients in the County Hospital. 
| that; he has had them baptized in the Catholic religion. 
F Last week Mr. Kim came to visit us. 


Not only 


“T have another 


| patient ready for baptism. Will one of the Fathers please 
F come and baptize him?” 


| CHING TUI TZU, MANCHUKUO 


Converts,” state the headlines of a local journal. 


Do we, of the Faith, realize what a treasure is ours? 


“Missioner Devises Simple 
Plan for Getting More 
We 


| were amazed at the simplicity of the plan, which reads: 
» “When a catechumen (one preparing for baptism) is well 
} instructed and asks to receive the sacraments, Father 
) Jacques says to the would-be Catholic: ‘First, win a con- 


ese ns 


§ baptism. 


vert! Interest a relative or friend, and have him come 
to the church and ask for instructions in preparation for 
*” A simple plan—and, best of all, it works! 


| KAYING, SOUTH CHINA ‘The Maryknoll priests of this 


mission and a great number of 
local Catholics were saddened recently to learn of the 


) death in Paris, France, of Most Reverend Adolph Rayssac, 


| for twenty years bishop of this district. 


Bishop Rayssac 


} went back to France in 1935 for medical treatment, but 


/ was never able to return to his beloved missions. 


Eager to find more laborers for his immense district, 
Bishop Rayssac had welcomed Maryknollers to his mission 
in 1925, when Catholics there numbered 27,000. Before 
his death, the beloved prelate had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the number of foreign priests grow from 22 to 43; 
the number of Chinese priests, from 6 to 27; the number 


| of Sisters, from 2 to 25; the number of junior seminarians, 


from 12 to 97; and the number of major seminarians, 
from 6 to 19. Since then, the number of Catholics in 
the two missions has risen to nearly 50,000. May God rest 
the soul of the great pioneer who dug so deep the furrow! 
CHUANCHOW, KWANGSI, SOUTH CHINA You may get some 
idea of how far 
Chuanchow is removed from the center of things when 
we tell you that Maryknoll missioners in this town re- 
ceive their February mail in October. In spite of the 
fact that they are so far off the beaten track, we note from 






their spiritual report that the number of Catholic adults 
has grown, in a year, from 119 to 271. 





EIGHT POINTERS ON THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 
1. Maryknoll missioners in Eastern Asia number 472. 
2. They labor in seven territories. 


3. Four of these territories—Kongmoon, Kaying, Wu- 
chow, Kweilin—are in South China. 


4. The three others—Kyoto in Japan, Heijo in Korea, 
Fushun in Manchukuo—are in the north. 


5. These seven territories embrace 189,300 square 
miles, twice the area of the New England States. 


6. The seven contain 25,000,000 non-Christian souls, 
over three times the population of New England. 


7. They count 76,240 Catholics. 


8. Annual adult converts number approximately 7,509. 











Professor Corey and his wife sponsored the Sakamoto family 
at their baptism in Seattle. Father Tibesar is in background. 









































oD, IN ROYAL PURPLE 


By JULIE BEDIER 


_ who were savages a century ago cannot make _ the many teachers on Maryknoll’s Mission Time list, and 


2 ” 
good priests, 


ran the quiz, with a line for 
False after it. And that cultured gentleman, 


True and brought back responses from all sides. ‘Teachers like to 
the black present our little mission problems to their classes, and it 


Bishop of Uganda, smilingly gave out the question to his seems that all children love to answer True-False tests. 
I £ £1) 


black seminarians, who checked the answer 
It was in May, 1941, that Alission Time, 


Besides the great number who responded from parochial 


Maryknoll’s schools, there were Chinese and Japanese in the Hawaiian 


small magazine for teachers, carried the article about Islands, and Indians in Mon- (Continued on page 31) 


Bishop Kiwanuka and his Negro flock. It 
told about that section of Africa where 
the equator crosses Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
There lies a smiling land whose fields are 
tilled by a population mostly Catholic, 
well advanced in civilization, people who 
live in independence and frugal comfort. 

Less than seventy years ago, Catholic 
missioners introduced the Faith to the peo- 
ple of Uganda, and now the land re- 
sounds with the heavenly music of the 
liturgy, chanted by the glorious Negro 
voices. Numbers of native Negro Sisters 
care for sixty-three schools wherein more 
than thirteen thousand children are edu- 
cated, and thirty-eight native priests labor 
under the direction of Joseph Kiwanuka, 
the first black Bishop of Uganda. There 
are more than one hundred thousand 
Catholics in this land of volcanoes and 
elephants, big game and bananas, honey 
bees and ivory. There are no Jim Crow 
cars in Uganda. These stately blacks walk 
their ways in the dignity that is natural 
to man, the image of God. And there 
are more Negro Catholics in Uganda 
after seventy years than there are now in 
the United States! 

The article about the black Bishop, 
with its set of quiz questions, went out to 





The True or False Quiz that came back from Uganda 








Quiz... 


Among the Negroes of Ugends ere thousands of fine Cotholics...............0065 eaten cance 
- People who wero seveges o century ego connet moke good priests.................  —saseeee  veedd v 
Negroes shouk’ act be educetod because they ove not intelligent.................. tnieee  weee v » 
God cured the Negrces; thot is why they ere block...............0cccescccees wvveee weed “i 
it wos right for the white men to enslave the Negro because the Negro was cursed byGod  =iwwws ss gs A 
Ali men ore children of God ond ore loved by Him............cceccecseeeceees eae Pen dsayiis 
A‘l of us ere claners end need God's mercy; therefore, we mey not be unkind to people 

FY CIID a 5 50's 0'0:0:00550 00500040002 se cess csseccsenvecnecsccnsscece ¥ 
God will treat us in the way in which we hove treated others 
9. God loves the white more then He does the bleck rece; thet is why the white people 


sere 


“Mowe 








10. The Cotholic Negroes of Ugende give money for the foreign missions. . Soe nr 
11, A Catholic whe dees not try to spreed the Feith is not @ real Cetholic 2, Bal See 
12. All men on corth con be temples of the Holy Ghoct end are worthy of our respect a A . aon 
13. Joseph Kiwenuke is the King of Uganda... ........... cece cee ccceececeeeees  ceeeee eee “. 
14, There ere more Cotholic Negroes in Amcrice then there ore in Ugandc............. 0 eeeeee cee “. 
15. This is becuse the American Catholics have been 0 zealous end cheriteble toward the 7, 

ageens oF Cho Dalied Boater. .....2ccccccccccccccccccccccaccccccscccses  osec + seasee 
16. God hes given permission to mo one race to humiliate ony other...............--. «+? 7 . apacen 
17. No mon ere of more velue in God's sight beceuse of the color of their skin a eeecee 
18. The tollewers of Mohammed cre zealously trying to convert the notives of Africa...... ... 7 > wnebew 
19. It bs the Negroes’ ows foult if they ore Communists; we should punish them, not convert . 

et REE UMN sccensdistussnbsnnsesebSaecneseuSocscntes avais oi wefan 
20. We cennet expect mercy from God unless we oro merciful to others............... 9 «04 y. 2 e6eese 


Claes Taught ...... “pone ; Number of Pupils in Class—__/4. 


Street and Number . a er wininnnaeapee State 





di Pather Considine, MISSION-TIME, Maryknoll P. O., New York ; 


ame oh yo Bee ih fen. 


‘Kaw annie Ki- 
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Tue first day of the tenth lunar month is celebrated to 
provide winter clothing for the spirits of the ancestors. 
On this day it used to be customary for the Chinese to 
make men’s and women’s clothing of colored paper, on 
which would be written the name and generation of the 
ancestor to be worshiped. At dusk these would be offered, 
with the usual prostrations, to the ancestors at the family 
gate, and then burned. A mystic quality of fire was sup- 
posed to transform the imitation clothing into some 
ethereal form which would transfer them into the realm 
of the dead for the use of the spirits of the ancestors. 
Similar practices are still common at funerals and on 
all days when the ancestors are worshiped. 

In imperial times the Imperial Board of Astronomy 
issued the lunar calendar early in the tenth month. ‘The 
| printeries then ran off copies which appeared for sale in 

the shops before the end of the month. While the Re- 

public has tried to suppress entirely the use of the lunar 
| calendar in favor of the solar one, the traditions of the 
people are too solid to be overcome by a mere edict. Even 
oficials, while officially following the new calendar, often 
celebrate the traditional feasts of the old. Not a little 
superstition was included in the old calendars. Footnotes 
often appeared on good-luck days to advise the users that 
} certain days were propitious for happiness, or posterity, 
) or good business, or bathing; others were designed as in- 
| auspicious for certain undertakings. ‘These old calendars 
bare still consulted when a family wants to determine a 
good date for a marriage, or a journey, or a business 
proposition. 

Just as our own boys herald spring by playing marbles, 
so, too, do the Chinese children favor certain games for 
certain seasons. Kites are especially popular. They take 
the shape of birds, of dragons, and even of tigers. By 
the use of bamboo and a special kind of Chinese paper, 
they are made very light but very strong. Chinese boys 
seem to have a sixth sense in the making and operation of 
kites. “They have modernized the forms, and various types 
of airplanes are now used as models. Some have whistles 
attached so that they sing in the breeze; others have tiny 
gongs which rattle against miniature drums. It is_ be- 
cause of such sounds that they are often called “aeolian 
harps.” The boys even make the kites fight one another 
in the air by skillful manipulation of the strings. The 
kites become entangled with one another, and the one 
whose string snaps first becomes the loot of the victor. 
Sharp sand or ground glass is sometimes rubbed into the 
string near the kite; this has the effect of sawing off the 
rival's cord when the kites make contact. Kites may be 
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seen not only in the spring; the festival of the ninth day 
of the ninth lunar month is especially graced by them. 

The Chinese boys make their own tops and operate 
them in much the same way as do our own children. 
They experiment with tops of all sizes, each pitting the 
products of his handicraft against the others. The one 
whose top spins the longest becomes the local champion. 
Honors for excellency are also prized in the field of bal- 
ance and control. Some tops are spun to remain on one 
spot, while others can be made to describe fantastical 
paths, much to the delight of the onlookers. Like all 
growing men, the boys as they advance in age give up the 
more childish toys. Yet even adults and the aged may 
be seen applauding the feats of the youngsters; at heart 
they are ever boys. 


BLACK IN ROYAL PURPLE 
(Continued from page 30) tana, who answered the quiz 
on the good Bishop of Uganda. Nor was that all. 

By some happy thought, a copy of Mission Time was 
sent to Bishop Kiwanuka himself. And there, where the 
blazing equatorial sun made a white glare outside the 
shadowed room, young black seminarians bent to the task 
of answering the quiz in Maryknoll’s bulletin for teachers. 

Negroes should not be educated because they are not 
They read, and checked the answer False. 

All of us are sinners and need God's mercy; therefore, 
we may not be unkind to people of any race. As true in 
Uganda as in Pennsylvania or Massachusetts—and_ the 
firm, black hands wrote True. 

God will treat us in the way in which we have treated 
others. True—true in Africa, and true in America. Are 
we all certain of it? 

The Catholic Negroes of Uganda give money for the 
foreign missions. So they read, and this they knew to be 
a fact. Had they not saved their own pennies for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith? Smilingly, 
they checked True. 

God loves the white race more than He does the black. 
‘The seminarians knew that statement to be false. 

God has given permission to no one race to humiliate 
any other. They knew that to be true, and so it was checked 
—in Uganda. What about America? Are we so sure? 

WVe cannot expect mercy from God unless we are mer- 
ciful to others. True, wrote those black hands that will 
one day consecrate the Body of Christ. True indeed. 
Catholics of America, is it not true? 


intelligent. 











WOT QUE FOIE cu 





Martha wanted a Mass said for her intention. 


Ox: Sunday in Fushun, as the people were sauntering 
out of church after the last Mass, I noticed that Mrs. 
Martha Lee was hanging back. <A fervent convert of 
many years’ standing, Martha was a bulwark of the 
Faith in her own community. 

Shyly she approached, gave the most courteous of bows, 
and asked, almost in a giggle, “Father will you say Mass 
for my intention?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, truly delighted, since I had 
been trying for some time to encourage and foster, among 
these Manchus, the habit of having the Holy Sacrifice 
offered for themselves and for their intentions. 

It did not dawn on me, however, that Martha Lee had 
a method in her kindness, or that my acceptance of her 


It was this way: for three years Martha’s husband had 
been studying the doctrine, and for three years I had 
to turn him down at the examination for baptism. 

“When I return home from work each evening,” Mr. 
Lee kept telling me, “my mind refuses to work. I can't 
seem to memorize a single sentence.” Older and younger 
men, women, and children had mastered the simple cate- 
chism quite exactly, but not Mr. Lee. All of this sad- 
dened his good spouse. 

On this particular Sunday, I had spoken of the efficacy 
of the Mass. “Just the thing,” thinks Martha to her- 
self. ‘Why not have a Mass said that my husband will 
pass the examination—and have the priest who does the 
examining say the Mass?” Clever Martha! 

To make this a perfect story, I suppose I should say 
that after the Mass Mr. Lee passed successfully and lived 
happily ever after. But, alas, we are dealing with facts 
—and the story must go down as “not quite perfect.” 
Perhaps my prayers were not quite potent enough to 
move my mind to influence my decision. At any rate, 
Mr. Lee is still unbaptized! 

Lately I learned from another source what was 
Martha’s intention in having the Holy Sacrifice offered. 

I met her this morning after Mass. “I am sorry—” 
I started to say, but Mrs. Lee came to my rescue. 

“Father, I think God just wants my faith to be 
stronger. Perhaps I have not been saying my prayers 
as well as I should.” What faith! 

I’m going to do a little extra teaching some of these 
evenings. I’m going to see to it that Mr. Lee will soon 











stipend was to put me in the position of one who was to be ready to join his wife at the Communion rail. We 
storm Heaven to force myself to grant a favor! must see to it that the story has a happy ending. 
The Maryknoll Fathers San Francisco, Calif., 1492 McAllister St. For Wuchow_ missioners: Catholic Mis- 
Central Administration and Major Sem- San Juan Bautista, Calif. sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 
:  hiaeo’ IV Seattle, Wash., 1603 E. Jefferson St. 
inary, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. The M. knoll Si 
Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. —_— af arynne isters 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. Missions: Central Addresses Central Addresses 
Maryknoll Junior Seminaries: For Fushun missioners: Catholic Mission, Motherhouse and Administration: Mary- 
Akron Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. Fushun, Manchukuo knoll P.O., N.Y 
Teroone gg gape 7° Beechmont Ave. For Kaying missioners: Catholic Mission, Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., Honolulu 
etroit, Mich., 9001 Dexter Blvd. Kaying, via Swatow, China Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku, 





Mountain View P. O., Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 
Houses of Study: 
Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 
Rome, Italy, Via Sardegna, 83 
Honolulu, T. H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 
Tos Angeles, Calif., 222 S. Hewitt St. 


Manila, P. I., St. Rita’s Hall 
Cebu City, P. I. 
New York City, 121 E. 39th St. 


For Kongmoon missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Province, 
China 

For Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mission, 
Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 

For Kyoto missioners: Maryknoll, Kyoto, 
Japan 

For Chosen missioners: Catholic Mission, 
P. O. Box 23, Heijo, Chosen 


Kyoto, Japan 

Chosen: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsukuri, 
Box 23, Heijo, Chosen 

Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 

Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 

South China: Waterloo Road, Kowloon- 
tong, Hong Kong 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


@ 
HELP WANTED 





Fifty people in a Kyoto catechumenate could be 
provided with catechisms for $5. 





“Nab” native novices: 3) of them in Wuchow 
are looking to America to continue their voca- 
tions. $10 a month per capita is all they ask. 





Have a year's share in the Holy Sacrifice in all 
Wuchow missions. $2.) will provide the wine; 
$10, the hosts ; $25, the candles. 





Only a few more students’ rooms await donors. 
$500, or any part thereof, may serve as your 
memorial. 





LAND AND BUILDINGS 





How about furnishing a Kyoto priest’s dining 
room? $20 would pay for the table and dishes; 
he could take his meals standing up! 





One hundred gifts of $30 each would build a 
chapel in Tung Hua, Manchukuo. 





Strike while the iron is hot. Property for a mis- 
sion site in Kirim Ni, Korea, can be purchased 


for $1,000. 





Can you imagine paying only $5 a year 
for your clothes? That's all it costs a stu- 
dent in Kweilin, but many haven't even that. 





Chinese priest—Kaying—presses his 
Catholics to build a school, but remains 
homeless himself. Cost of rectory, $500. 


Asylums for the aged house many lonely, home- 
less souls in China. $1,500 needed for one such 
asylum in Kongmoon. 





Who will stake the first claim for mission land in 
Sen Sen, Korea?) “‘Votal amount needed—S2,500. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





Castor oii is easier to give than to take! $5 would 
provide the dispensary in Kweilin with a goodly 
supply. 





The poor bishop! Light fingers lifted Bishop 
Ford’s crosier, mistaking it for gold. White ants 
destroyed his set of Pontificale Romanum. $200 
will buy replacements. 





Open the gates of heaven to countless abandoned 
babes. $1,000 would completely outfit a créche 
in Kongmoon. 





A memorial to loved ones and prayers always 
from a student occupying a room in our new 
wing. See page 21. 








George Washington was father of his country. 
You can be father of a mission compound in An- 
tung, Manchukuo, by giving the first dollar. 
Only $29,999 more needed! 





The Maryknoll Fathers, Marvknoll P.O., N.Y. 
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This is ““V” in the alphabet of the outdoors. 
Everybody is talking about victory these 
days, but how few realize that to win the 
real victory or to secure lasting peace, 
men must first learn the sublime and very 
practical recommendation of the Prince of 
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Peace: “Love your enemies, do good to 
those who hate you, and pray for those 
who persecute and calumniate you... .” 
Would you dedicate your life to the spread 
of this message over the world? Write 
to Vocational Director, Maryknoll, N. Y. 





